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The first high school to appear, that at Boston in 1821
(pp, 366 f.), scheduled geography in the first year; navi-
gation and surveying in the second; and natural philos-
ophy and astronomy in the third, A similar emphasis
1 upon science appeared during the first half of the century
in all the secondary institutions, whether known as
academies, high schools, union schools, or city colleges.
In all cases, however, instruction was given mainly
through textbooks, and, while experiments were fre-
quently used for demonstration by the teacher, there
was no laboratory work for the students. Moreover,
a tendency to overload the curriculum with sciences was
much increased during the seventies by the demand of
the legislatures in several states that candidates for
teachers7 certificates pass an examination in several
sciences. The high schools and academies endeavored
to furnish the necessary training to prepare for these
examinations, and until toward the end of the century
the courses in the sciences were numerous and of rather
superficial character. Since then, however, the schools
have come to limit each student to a relatively few
courses taught by thorough laboratory methods.
Except for geography, which appeared in the curriculum
early in the century, the rudiments practically constituted
the entire course of the elementary school until the time
of Horace Mann. Largely through his efforts, physiology
was widely introduced by the middle of the century.
About a dozen years later the Pestalozzian object-teaching
began to come in through the Oswego methods, although
it tended to become formalized. Thus materials in
several of the sciences came to be used, and the pupils
were required to describe them in scientific terms.
Toward the close of the nineteenth century the sciences